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THE NEW AMERICAN MUSIC. 

BY LAWBENOE OILMAN. 



The young American composer of unrecognized ability occu- 
pies a position as discouraging as it is anomalous. Whereas the 
young painter of marked talent, the young writer of parts, the 
gifted young sculptor, find a constant invitation to prove their 
capacities, the composer of serious and admirable purpose en- 
counters, on the contrary, a curiously persistent discouragement. 
If he writes for orchestra, where, among our foreign-born con- 
ductors, will he find one who is disposed to examine his tone-poem 
or his symphony with a view to discovering and exhibiting a 
new talent in contemporary music? What publisher will give a 
moment's consideration to his songs or piano works, if they are 
not cut after the most definitely appealing patterns? And we all 
know what prospect of consideration or production there is for an 
American opera under present conditions. One has only to state 
these facts, in the barest possible terms, to compel a recognition of 
them from any one familiar with the conditions of musical art in 
America. Not to put too fine a point upon it, the American 
composer of serious artistic purpose who has not already, or by 
extraneous means, acquired reputation of a commanding sort, has 
little or no opportunity of gaining a hearing for his work, or any 
recognition of its possible availability, through what one may call 
the recognized channels of musical publicity. 

If this is true of the young composer whose ideals, although 
admirable, offer no impediment to their general acceptance by 
musicians and music-lovers of the better class, it will easily be 
seen how hopeless has been the case of the composer who does not 
choose to be bound by traditional formulas, but who prefers, like 
De Musset, to " drink out of his own glass." 

I have used the past tense in speaking of the hopelessness of 
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such a case; for, in spite of the blighting indifference of which the 
conditions I have denoted are significant, it has very recently been 
made evident that those progressive and independent spirits who 
choose to declare in music the issue of an individual vision and 
inspiration are becoming an artistic force of irresistible potency; 
and for those of us who would modify a certain remarkable 
prophecy of Mr. George Meredith's so that it should accord with 
a conviction that the American genius will find its most in- 
fluential expression in music, rather than in that art of which 
Mr. Meredith himself is so consummate a master, the immediate 
past has yielded a very definite surety and confirmation. 

One of the younger group of contemporary American com- 
posers, Mr. Arthur Farwell, — a pupil of Humperdinck and a 
writer of expansive and poetic imagination, — realizing the authen- 
tic beauty and importance of the music which some of our less 
eminent native writers are producing, recently established at New- 
ton Center, Massachusetts, a press which is devoted wholly to the 
publication of the best of this new music that he can procure, — 
considering it solely upon its artistic merits, and entirely aside 
from the question of a profitable popularity. It is an admi- 
rable enterprise — beyond question, as has elsewhere been said, the 
most determined, enlightened and altruistic endeavor to advance 
the highest interests of American music that has yet been made. 

And how, one may reasonably ask, is the enterprise justifying 
itself? The answer is to be found in the best of the music which 
has so far been issued— music so untrammelled in its inspiration, 
so heedful and competent in its artistry, and of so challenging an 
independence in its construction and intent, that one would be 
venturesome who should assume to set bounds upon the possibili- 
ties of the creative power which, in the aggregate, achieved it. 

Let any one who doubts the presence of an original and vital 
impulse in our native music consider some of Mr. Farwell's most 
significant publications. Turn, for example, to Mr. Henry F. 
Gilbert's "Two Verlaine Moods," a brace of poetic paraphrases 
for piano. Mr. Gilbert is, like his fellow musician, a resolute 
independent in his ideas and practices. His imagination is most 
readily kindled by the modern or the esoteric in poetry and 
thought ; so that one finds him resorting continually, for subject- 
matter and inspiration, to such masters of the present as Maeter- 
linck, Flaubert, Verlaine. In the " Two Verlaine Moods," one 
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notes immediately the authentic quality and color of the French 
lyrist; but here, too, is a dexterous and fluent art, an art dis- 
tinguished and vivid, forceful and subtly articulated. A more re- 
cent work of Mr. Gilbert's is his paraphrase, for piano, of Poe's 
fantasy in prose, " The Island of the Fay." Mr. Gilbert has found 
a congenial and grateful theme for musical exposition in the 
poet's conception of a magical episode of haunted forest depths 
and mysterious faery presences. He has reflected precisely the 
mood of dream and remote enchantment conveyed by the words, 
and has composed a tone-paraphrase of memorable beauty and 
vividness. There are many passages of rare imaginative force, 
and the writing has an evident distinction. 

Mr. Farwell's "Domain of Hurakan," a study in elemental 
symbolism, is an equally remarkable piece of writing in a wholly 
different kind. It is a fantasy conceived in the spirit of the 
Indian creation-myths, a finely vigorous and notable achievement. 
There are few more masterly passages in any music of American 
composition than the superb climax with which the work ends, and 
the insinuatingly lovely episode in B-magor, with its eloquent 
intimation of nocturnal moods. A setting of a poem by William 
Blake also lingers in the memory (although here, for a moment, 
one is reminded that Wagner lived and wrote), together with a 
hauntingly poetic impression, for oboe and piano, inspired by Mr. 
Arthur Davies's painting, " Morf ydd " : a girl seated upon a bank 
of moss in a deep wood, dreamily plaiting her hair, while a youth 
beside her plays upon a harp. Then there is Mr. Farwell's piano 
piece, " Toward the Dream," an expression in free and ample 
form of the idea of aspiration and noble striving. In its poetic 
substance the music recalls Schumann's " Aufschwung," though 
Mr. Farwell has things of quite a different kind to say. A piano 
piece by Mr. Edward Burlingame Hill, " At the Grave of a Hero," 
is profound and true in feeling and impressive in utterance. 
And one must recall with a very keen pleasure Mr. Harvey 
Worthington Loomis's felicitous arrangement of two Verlaine 
poems, " On the Terrace " and " In the Moon Shower,"— the last 
contrived, curiously but with exquisite effect, as a spoken recita- 
tion, with obligate of piano, violin and voice; a movement from a 
piano sonata by Mr. Farwell; Mr. Gilbert's ardent and colorful 
scene for dramatic soprano, " SalammbS's Invocation to Tanith " 
(the text from the novel of Flaubert) ; and his poignant setting of 
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the Lament of Deirdre from Ferguson's "The Death of the 
Children of Usnach": music saturated with the sense of that 
"heart-hreak over fallen things," that wildness of passionate re- 
volt, that tragic and piercing melancholy, which are Celtic — and 
overwhelming. 

What, it may be asked, is the essential nature, the purport, of 
this vivid new impulse in our native musical art? One would not 
be too impetuous in definition who should assert that it is, in 
essence, a force making most directly for liberation : for a broader 
range of content and an expansion of the expressional vehicle. 
That, beyond doubt, is its unique and most admirable characteris- 
tic. We are to learn that the whole of life and experience, in their 
emotional substance, is to be regarded as fit subject-matter for 
the musical artist who shall bring to them the requisite power of 
clairvoyant intuition and selective intelligence. These ardent 
young innovators have definitely pointed the way; they have laid 
under contribution a territory as illimitable as it is rewarding. 
Human experience, distilled in the substance of poetry, of drama, 
of painting; the manifold aspects and contours of the natural 
world, even the subtler intimations of spiritual consciousness, are, 
they teach us, susceptible of the most luminous musical manifesta- 
tion. They have found their inspiration in regions widely various 
and apart, yet all of valid import and significance. 

This of the content and substance of their work; of the form in 
which they have cast it, of the expressional means they have 
chosen to employ, one may say that it, also, is the signal of a new 
and vivifying principle. Here, too, the movement is clearly in the 
way of liberation, of an extension and enlargement of the expres- 
sional medium — these, as Fiona Macleod has but lately written 
of certain of the modern Celtic poets, are " artists curiously per- 
suading art." The utmost freedom is exercised in the concep- 
tion, articulation and embodiment of the musical idea. The tradi- 
tional restrictions in the matter of key-relationships, harmonic 
consistency and melodic structure, of which music has been grow- 
ing more and more intolerant since Wagner pointed the way to 
complete emancipation, are here unhesitatingly cast aside, — with, 
in some instances, an even more persistently adventurous spirit 
than is exemplified in the brilliant audacities of Eichard Strauss. 
The governing aim is to achieve the quintessence of expressional 
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power, the precise embodiment and equivalent, at every point, of 
the particular thought and emotional intention of the subject 
which has been chosen for representation. 

The quality of the musical style which is, in varying manner, 
the product of this principle of uncompromising flexibility does 
not by any means, as yet, signify the existence of a distinctive 
" American " school. Nor is it desirable that it should. We hear 
much talk of the need of such a national school, whereby we may 
offset an assumed " German," or " French," or " Russian " school. 
But when will it be recognized that there are no such schools, in 
any important sense of the term? There is the art of Eiehard 
Strauss and the art of Mahler, or Weingartner, or Humperdinck — 
all Germans, yet separate and individual in the artistic implica- 
tions of their several styles; and in France there is the art of 
Claude Debussy, which is quite irreconcilable with the art of 
Vincent d'Indy; and, looking to Russia, is one to find a common 
artistic denominator for the Rimsky-Korsakoff of " Mlada " and 
the Rachmaninoff of "The Cliff"? So, among this group of 
young American music-makers, there are separate and resolute 
individualities, associated though they may be, and characterized 
by an allegiance to certain informing tenets and convictions. 

Let there be no misconception in the matter: this music pro- 
fesses, through its appreciators, no virtue merely for being of 
American origin : they are not of those who, in the caustic phrase 
of Mr. Philip Hale, would "cover mediocrity with a cloak of 
patriotism." The music which Mr. Farwell presents to our atten- 
tion is, as it happens, American, and it is abundantly characteris- 
tic; but, first and above all, it is excellent and moving art. 

Lawrence Oilman. 



